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MY LOVE FOR AGTHUR- 
EXPRESSED IN FASHIONABLE SONG-WORDS. 


An‘! can I e’er forget the day, 

When Arthur first before me. bow'd ? 
Arthur! dost thou remember, say, 

When first “ We met? ‘twas in a crowd!” ; 
Na: Thee ganna 

Bessy e’er supposes ; 

I kuow we gh teapionn 

That “ She wore a reath of Roses.” 
SS eee 

Fond constantly recalls, 
Whee te Ae enn ee, 

And “ Sat within the Abbey walls 
Naw quest, pis arensing for the bal, 


With heart elate, 
» To watch night's shadows swiftly fall, 
And feel with joy, “ Hz will be there!” 
My Arthur! when ow, 
cnr arg or weather, 


ny praise, thou dearest, best of men, 
oe angln dnp» oy Seep 
Neb aon 


4 They tall me thou'rt the fsvour’d guest.” 
*Twould be my pleasure and my 

While thus you smile, 
bs ane partly ~ tag © png 

If you were e’en “ i 
Arthur, am I not happy ? ! 

We' Se oe to a om 
Ah, will you e’er love Bessy less ? 

Or can she e’er “ Forget thee ? never!” 
She mark’d the love that eye express’d, 

Brighter than Cou the tame dbowe her, 
When Arthar strain’d her to his breast, 

And etied, “'I love her! ee 


gone, your voire will ring 


pe ier cst hyn agg 
Beneath my window, “ Or che in cielo.” 


dearest, most 
Truth still shall dwell withio 
Arthar, “ I'l love. thee ever 
Ana when (so mae sigue rum) 
A Britain's shores you stand, 
rm fhe fst to weleome home 
My Arthar to this “ Happy Land!” 


we shali’be! 
me dutiful, 


once more the w we 
We'll view each glade, each hill and dell, 
And visit “ The Old House at Home.” 


The blush that mantles on my cheek 
The rapture eloquently tells 
That | shall feel, yet cannot 5) 
listening to our “ Bells!” 





WATERLOO, 
(For the Mirror.) 


Sorpisre, weke! the "s roar 
eta the G Gallic oe Ces 


To the land that ga: 
Wie is bboy gre the brave ? 
Wellington the bold and true? 
Heav’n forbid he found a 
On the field of Waterloo | 


No—I see his eagle 
Watch the 





































THE PALAIS’ ROYAL. 


THERE are few in the ever-varying tide of 
French population, that ebbs and flows so un- 
ceasingly through the narrow and splashy 
streets of Paris, who do not, at some period in 
the day, find themselves in the Palais al, 
Business, pleasure, ennui or distraction, alike 
lead them there. Nor ia the difference in the 
grade or species of its visitors less remarkable 
than the icular periods of the day that 
call together these inct classes in their 
various migrations. 

Reader, do you know Paris? It is perhaps 
an insult to ask you, since we have few friends 
at present who have not rolled and tumbled 
and creaked their twelve hours in the Eme- 
rald or City of Boulogne; and subsequently 
yawned, and stretched their, legs, and tried to 


fancy themselves asleep in the coupé of the lessl 


Aigle, Phenix, or Hirondelle, during the jour- 
ney from nine in the morning, until half-past 
eight on the lendemain, (which period, at the 
office, they are pleased to term twenty hours.) 
We repeat, there are few who have not ex 
rienced these pleasures ; but still, for the be- 
nefit of the two or thrée who havo tarried at 
home, and .who, in spite of the glowing de- 
seriptions of their travelled acquaintance, 
intend to do so, we will endeavour to present 
them with a slight sketch—a literary Da- 
guerréotype—of the Palais Royal; and in 
tracing its peculiarities, we shall describe the 
principal features of the entire city, in whose 
most crowded part it forms so le an 
oasis. * 
We will presume you have arrived at Paris 
—at Meurice’s, if you have plenty of money, 
and wish to be thought comme-tl-faut: at 
Lawson’s, at the Bedford, if you would be 
equally comfortable at a less rate; and at 
one of the countless hotels in the neighbour- 
hood of the Rue Castiglione, or Place Ven- 
déme, if you are willing still so decrease your 
expenditure, Well, you need a lacquais de 
place, and we offer our services willingly and 
gratuitously. Take our arm along the Rue 
St. Honoré, (that is, where the érotioir is 
wide enough for us to walk side by side—you 
must follow where itis not,) and after pro- 
ceeding for a short distance in an easterly 
direction, we arrive at the Palais Royal. We 
pass through the external court, and tra- 
versing a colonnade of tobacconists, print- 
sellers, and chocolate shops, we leave the 
Gallerie d’Orleans on our right, and enter 
the Garden, properly so called. It comprises 
a handsome parallelogram, much longer, but 
not so wide agthe court of Somerset House, 
enclosed by hi builtin the best and most 
regular..style of Regent Street architecture, 
having glittering shops under arcades on their 
ground floor, and separated from the square 
by light iron railings, passable at certain in- 
tervals. The area is laid out in elegant, par- 
terres, adorned with .choice statues, and in 
the centre is a superb fountain, A quantity 
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Paris. People the houses 
with restaurateurs, dentists, aud estaminets ; 


sprinkle an animated and moving crowd in 
the garden ; and you. have an outline of the 


whom real. business to. take this 
in their from one part of 
the city to another. A few old mom are list- 


ay 
Hey 


watching their charges from the sta- 
tions, cuthey ancatenseaniie throwing their 
or : 


i 
He 
gfgde 


the Ons are g for : 
yet taken her seat, yet pho Hele Poreee. 


their petit verre. : 
Presently the newspapers arrive at the Pa- 
vilions; and soon after the politicians enter 


may now be seen, assembling in small groups 
on the left of the Café de la Rotonde, at the 
Rue Vivienne extremity of the area, and they 
are canvassing the merits of the last new 
melodrama at the Ambigu Comique, or the 
last. vaudeville at the Vari¢tes. -You-may re-. 
cognize them by their shabby genteel appear- 
ance, which balances between the costume of 
the Chauss‘e D’Antin, and the cheap restan- 
rant of Quartier Latin. Neither do they 
wear whiskers, but keep their cheeks care- 
fully shaved, the better to accommodate their 
occasional false beard and mustachios @ Ja 
moyen age, so much in vogue now. in the 
Paris theatricals. 

Bang! what a sudden explosion! Is it an 
emeute, or an infernal ine? Do not be 
alarmed ; it is exactly noon, and the sua has - 
fired that small mortar.on the in the 
southern parterre, by means.of @ lens, See 
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. 
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with. what mess those old men with the 
slip of red ribbon in their button-hole, pro- 
ceed to set their watches. They have held 
them in their hands for the last ten minutes, 
and now they are comparing notes with one 
another as to what quantity of time each has 
lost or gained since yesterday, provided of 
course that yesterday was a fine day, and 
that the sun shone brightly at noon ; an oc- 
currence that does not always happen, even 
in Paris. 

From this time the arcades begin to fill 
with loungers, and perhaps more especially 
with foreign visitors like ourselves. Kk at 
that couple who are intently regarding the 

tering display in the jeweller’s shop, where 

e inscription, “ English spoken here,” has 
arrested their attention. There is no mistake 
likely to be made in an opinion of what nation 


bw belong to. The gentleman has a very 


high collar to his broad-tailed coat ; his trou- 
sers ate loppety, and devoid of straps ; his 
boots are heavy, and square toed ; and his 
hat has a brim thick enough to form a dozen 
Parisian ones, Ten to one that he will enter 
the shop without the usual courtesy of touch- 
ing his hat to the marchande, and doubtless 
he will be made to pay in proportion to his 
want of politeness. The lady, his companion, 
is. elegantly and expensively dressed, but she 
wants fournure, aud her shaw! is hung on, 
rather than put on, “ Qu’elle est drélement 
mise, cette Anglaise la! observes the little 
trimly-clad grisette, who passes at the mo- 
Ment, with a smile and a stare. The pur- 
chase is completed, after much haggling in 
delicious English-French, and our country- 
woman, taking the arm of her cavalier, sails 
out of the shop, little conscious that she has 
been the cause of a remark from a grisette— 
& pretty repasseuse—who, earning two francs 
a day, nevertheless contrives to dance every 
jour de féte, in a mousselin de laine, at the 
Chaumiére or Prado ; and would be sorry to 
exchange her own plain but exquisitely fitting 
dress, for the badly arranged, and withal 
Costly, toilette of the Englishwoman. 

As afternoon advances, the living tide 
of populace thickens, and from four to six, 
the noble Gallerie d’Orleans is thronged 
with promenaders, for that is the chief ren- 
dezvous of the Parisians, when they form 
an appointment. Some flaéneurs, to be sure, 
walking up and down for want 
to do, or to admire their trou- 
sers in the looking-glasses that face the pi- 
lasters which divide the shops; but the ma- 
jority are bent upon one point, and that is 
—dinner, to which they incline with the ap- 

ite of Gargantua. here shall we go? 

ame your price, dear reader, and we will 
market for you to the best advantage, for we 
have dined at the Rocher de Cancale, in the 
Rue Montorgeuil, for sixteen francsa head, and 
at Viot’s, in the Rue de la Harpe, for sixteen 
sous, Verey's is opposite to us, and so is 
Vefour’s, but they are-expensive. The Trois 
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Freres Provingiaux, on the other side of the 
Rotonde, is the same, and they are over fond 
of garlic in their dishes ; but the wine there 
is delicious. On each side, we find a crowd 
of restaurateurs, all at the same price. We 
have Hurbain, and Follet, and Richard, and 
Richefen, and Courty, and—but here is cer- 
tainly choice enough. Let us enter-the last 
named, Aux deur Freres, in the Gallerie de 
Valois, and I am sure we shall fare well. 
For our two francs a-piece, we shall have a 
potage, four plates at our choice, from the 
carte of nearly two hundred dishes, pain a 
discretion, dessert, and a half-bottle of vieur 
Macon en Chablis ;— you surely cannot 
grumble at this. Julian gives us a nod of 
civil recognition as we enter the room, and 
immediately after brings us our bread, wine, 
and ben and waits for our commands. 
We will, if you please, commence with Po- 


tage aux croutons, and we will ask for white - 


wine as it has‘a less chance of adulteration 
than the others. Next we will order Téte 
de veau en Tortue, which they dress very 
well here. Then we will have in succession, 
Canard aux Navets, Soll au gratin, and 
Beignets de Péches, and for dessert, some 
delicious Raisins de Fontainbleau. Let 
them rail as they like at home about “ French 
living,” and ask you on your return, with an 
air of doubt, “ whether you liked it, or if it 
agreed with you?” Where, we would know, 
could you dine like this in London, for a like 
sum, or in a similar style of splendour! You 
may, to be sure, satisfy the mere cravings of 
your appetite, at even a less cost, with large 
sixpenny plates from coarse joints at the Lon- 
don eating-houses ; but for a cheap, and we 
may add, elegant dinner, Paris stands alone. 

We will now leave the restaurant, and cross 
over to take our demitasse at the’ Café de 
Foy, @ da belle etoile. How crowded now is 
the Garden! The fountain, too, which has 
reposed in conscious dignity all the morning, 
has begun to throw out finely spreading jets 
of waters, and excites much mirth, as the 
wind carries the spray amongst the little chil- 
dren who are playing about the basin, whilst 
their mothers are seated on the perpetual 
rush-bottomed chairs, watching the pastimes, 
and, in common with our own countrywomen, 
perpetrating Berlin worsted work in all sorts 
of forms and patterns. The garcons, at the 
Cafés, are now on their metal. Their hair is 
sprucely dressed, their aprons of undeniable 
whiteness, and the air with which they pour 
out the Cognac, until it runs over and forms 
a bLain-pied, is inimitable. 

As evening draws on, the vast Salons of thé 
Estammets d'Hollandais and de l’Univers, 
are elegantly illuminated. The stroke of bil- 


liard balls, the shouts of markers, the “bien : 


joué!” of lookers on, the rattling of dominoes 
on the marble tables, and the confused buzz of 
revelling voices, resound on every side. All 
is noise, glare, and excitement. The-Cafés 
glitter with innumerable lights, reflected from 
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the mirrors in all quarters, and the strains of 
rambulating harp and guitar players, are 
eard from their open doors—the sh 
play their most elegant wares—the arcades 
are crowded with loiterers, and the ensemble 
presents a scene of combined luxury, amuse- 
ment, industry, and dissipation, that can only 
be found in the Palais Royal. ALBERT. 


YOUNG’S NIGHT THOUGHTS. 


Tue conception of the “ Night Thoughts” for 
a didactic poem, is unutterably grand. An 
aged and bereaved mourner stands alone with 
the dead—the grave his scene—the night his 
canopy—and time, death, eternity—the dark- 
est, the loftiest objects of human hope and 
human intellect, supply his only themes. 
Here, in this spot, and at this hour, com- 
mmencing his strain with a majesty worthy of 
its aims and end, he calls upon 

“ Silence and Daikuess, solemn sisters, twins 

From ancient Night, who uurse the tender thought 

To reason, and on Reason build resolve, 

That column of true majesty iv man ! 

Assist me: | will thank you in the grave— 

‘The Grave, your kingdom——” 

Following the course of the sombre inspira- 
tion that he adjures, he then passes in a vast 
review before him, in the presence of the 
Stars, and above the slumbers of the dead, 
the pomps and glories of the world—the 
tale nd shadowy forms of Hope—the dim 
host of Memory— 

“The Spirit walks of each departed Hour, 
And smiles an angel, or a fury frowns—” 

Standing upon the grave—the creations of 
two worlds are round him, and the grey hairs 
of the mourner become touched with the halo 
of the prophet. It is the time and spot he 
has chosen wherein to teach us, that dignify 
and consecrate the lesson: it is not the mere 
human and earthly moral that gathers on his 
tongue. The conception hallows the work, 
and sustains its own majesty in every change 
and wandering of the verse. And there is 
this greatness in his theme—dark, terrible, 
severe—Hope never deserts it! It is a deep 
and gloomy wave, but the stars are glassed 
upon its bosom. The more sternly he ques- 
tions the World, the more solemnly he refers 
its answer to Heaven. Our bane and anti- 
ba are both before him; and he only ar- 

the things of Time before the tribunal 


ternity. Thi is this, which, to men whom - 


gee or approaching death can divest of the 
ove and hankerings of the world, leaves the 
great monitor his majesty, but deprives him 
of his gloom: Convinced with him of the 
vanities of life, it is not an ungracious or un- 
soothing tielancholy which confirms us in our 
conviction, and points with a steady hand to 
the divine somerHine that awaits us beyond:— 

“The darkness aiding intellectual light, 

And sacred silence whispering truths divine, | 

And truths divine convertiug pain to peace.” 

T know not whether I should say too much 
of this great poem, if I should call it a fit 
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appendix to the “Parapise Lost.” | It ig 
the Consolation to that Complaint. I 
the ages to have rolled by since our 
parents gave earth to their who 
ps a with blood, and eo pou 
wi :—imagine, after experience. 
- teach—after the hoarded wisdom and the 
pomp of countless generations—an 
old man, one of that exiled and fallen race, 
standing among the tombs of his ancestera, 
telling us their whole history, in his appeals 
to the living heart, and holding out to us, with 
trembling hands, the only comfort which earth 
has yet discovered for its cares and sores—. 
the anticipation of Heaven! To me, that 
picture completes all that Milton began. I€ 
sums up the Human History, whose first chap- 
ter he chronicled ; p Abricwer the 
issuesof the Fall; it shows oh on the burning 
then breathed into the soul, lives there still; it 
consummates the mysterious record of our mor- 
tal sadness and our everlasting hope. But ifthe 
conception of the “ Night Thoughis” be great, it 
isalso uniformand sustained. Thevast wingsof 
the Inspiration never slacken or grow fatigued, 
Even the humours and conceits are of a piece 
with the solemnity of the poem—like the gro- 
tesque masks carved on the walls of a Cathe- 
dral, which defy the strict laws of taste, and 
almost inexplicably harmonize with the whole. 
The sorrow, too, of the poet, is not 
or weak in its repining. It is the Great One 
Sorrow common to all human nature—the 
deep and wise regret that springs from an 
intimate knowledge of our being, and the 
scene in which it has been cast. That same. 
knowledge, operating on various minds, 
duces various results. In Voltaire it epakled 
into wit; in Goéthe, it deepened into a 
that belongs to the sublime; in Yo “| 
generated the same high and Plat poe. 
Suan as that which excited the inspirations 
of the Son of Sirach, and the soundest 
tion of the philosophy of Plato. It is, 
the conception of the poem, and its 
flight, which entitle it to so ~—. rank in 
our literature. Turn from it to any other 
Seas gem sk ee ae once by 





sare majety of tho * Night Though” 
New Phedo. 


MAN’S KNOWLEDGE OF HIMSELF. 
Man upon this earth would be vanity and: 
hollowness, dust and ashes, vapour and a bub-: 
ble, were it not that he felt himself to be-so.' 
That it is possible for him to harbour sachs. 
feeling, this, by implying a comparison of him- 
self with something hi in himself, this it 
pi _— makes him the immortal creature 
that he is. 





















ROYAL CHRISTENINGS, 
(Abridged from Miss Strickland’s Account.) 


Edward I., the conqueror of Wales and 
Scotland, was the first prince who was bap- 
tized in Westminster Abbey, after it was re- 
built by his father, Henry III., who, in honour 
of the industrious founder of that noble pile, 
bestowed the national and popular name of 
Edward on his heir, a name above all others 
endeared to the people by the remembrance 
of the mild virtues and paternal laws of Ed- 
ward the Confessor. 

Edward II. had his christening solemnized 
after a ruder fashion, amidst the rocky fast- 
nesses of the conquered but unsubmitting 
mountains of Wales, surrounded by the steel- 
clad followers of his royal sire, and the wild 
chieftains of the land, who had unwittingly 
consented to receive for their prince a native 
of their own country, who should not be able 
to speak a word of English or French. They 
reluctantly imprinted the kiss of homage on 
the soft cheek of the infant Plantagenet, to 
whom the faithful Eleanora, the consort of 
the victorious Edward, had just given birth 
in the Eagle Tower of Caernarvon Castle. 

Edward IIT. had his baptismal rites cele- 
brated in a highly auspicious hour; for he 
came like a dove of peace to heal the deadly 
quarrel between the insurgent barons of Eng- 
land and their angry sovereign, and to prove, 
for a blessed interval, the sweet bond of union 
between his estranged parents. This prince 
was born at Windsor, on the 13th of Novem- 
ber, and four days afterwards was baptized 
with great splendour in the old chapel of St. 
Edward. The uncle ‘of Queen Isabella and 


Louis, but the English nobles, always averse 
to a foreign name, insisted that the princely 
boy should be baptized by none other than 
that of Edward: The ceremony was per- 
formed:by the Cardinal Arnold, and the in- 
fant prince had-no less than seven godfathers, 
but ‘is hot the name of one godmother 
recorded. 


Philippa, then resided. in almost domestic 
retirement. No extraordinary splendour 


marked the baptismal rites of this illustrious 
prince, but it is recorded that his infant beauty 
astonished every one who saw 
he was 


to no meaner 
England, who nourished him 


030M. 
Richard II., the son of Edward the Black 
Prince, was bora and christened in a foreign 
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ie was 
font by Jacqueline, Countess of Hainault, who 
familiar! : 


was designated H Vv. as 
Dame Jake.* - oe 


Edward V.’s christening was solemnized 
under circumstances romantic and afflicting. 
This fair boy first saw the light in the Jeru- 
salem chamber in Westminster Abbey, which 
Thomas Milling, the friendly Abbot of West- 
minster, had compassionately resigned for the 
accommodation of the afflicted queen of Ed- 
ward IV., when, in her terror and sore dis- 
tress, she, with her three little daughters, her 
mother, and the Lady Scrope, fled from the 
Tower by water, on the approach of the vic- 
torious Lancastrians, and, eral at West- 
minster, entered her name as a sanctuary 
woman, and there awaited the expected hour 
when she was destined to bring into the world 
the first-born son of her fugitive king and 
husband. No cloth of gold arrayed the 
ancient gothic font of hewn stone, round 
which the little band of fond and faithful 
friends was gathered, by whom the infant 
prince was brought to his christening ; for 
the rite was performed with no greater pomp 
than if he had been the son of a private indi- 
vidual. His godmothers were the old Duchess 
of Bedford, his grandmother, and the Lady 
Scrope, his mother’s faithful attendant. The 
kind abbot charitably performed the office of 
godfather to the pond ose heir of England, 
no other man being at hand who would ven- 
ture to render the desolate child of sanctuary 
that service. 

Queen Elizabeth’s christening was the 
most splendid and elaborate in its details that 
was eyer accorded to a princess of England ; 
and also of every ceremonial of the kind on 
record, the most striking scene, perhaps, was 
acted at the midnight christening ward 
VL., in the chapel of Hampton Court. 

Charles IT. was the first royal heir of Eng- 
land who was christened in this realm in the 


was suffering wu 
tended with total aberratiun of season. The infaut 
prince was born on St. Edward's day, and baptized by 
that name with great pomp in W.stminster Abbey. 
The ly was pert d by the pious Waynflete, 
Bishop of Winchester, his fathe:’s most belowed frien) 
and counsellor. The Duke of Somerset, the Arch- 








duchesses, eight countesses, one viscountess, aud six- 
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secret that everybody keeps, and nobod 

The heat definition we have pe 
heard of it, is, that what’s ri ey ge At- 
tempti is, we get 
into the Indian gs notion of the 


on epee, and that his disciples are a set 
of les. He may exercise the right of 
private judgment, but if he make his judgment 
pablic, they of Constantinople will soon mak: 
cry peccavi. But have the Constantino- 
politans any right to punish him? Is it not 
right that every’ 
say what he will concerning any abstract 


cen, Nae Se gpeeed yuaatien: i, te te 


bia Ai pha lay our hands on Tooke’s 


Diversions of Purley; but we cannot, and 
we must try what recollection will do. 
Tooke derives right from rectus, ruled. Now, 
that ought to end the dispute at once ; but it 
did not in Tooke’s quarto, and it will not by 
our quotation. Ifa rule be made, conformity 
to that rule is right. Abstract right is ab- 


for all particulars cannot be found, because 
standard, are batapered by the, prefelloes of 
are 

standard, hampered ‘Aor 

Sone vighis, 268 aly te as the laws 
exist, do those rights exist are founded 
on them. pre teeags Sookie ny | 
[s founded on power; right is founded on law; 
and all that beet Bg Smo 
Capt abot artadivn meat 
us so doing; we have no ¢ to shoot 
men, for men will us for so . Had 


“ Monarch of all he surveyed, 
His right there was none to dispute.” 


themselves ; and what then would Alexander 
have done t—he would have been monareh no 





admit of three ‘wai Poser: 
persons walking 
a thy soe te wen slpcee Neteopetes 
town in man : ; v%. 
they are also very y dnd go off at right 
angles, so that if the Egyptians had not been 
paralyzed, (which they certainly were; 
might have killed every one of the 
from the houses which ¢command the le of 
the streets. The marines met with a good 
deal of resistance in taking the castle in the 
fete heed ners 
Egyptians « . In many places, 
the martes were obliged to beet tpen the 
doors of the houses force the people out. 
premolar yerbeany A Benn Kem, 
~ more slaves than soldiers, 
t beret Patong Be cls pone 
beings. I went through the town on the 
lowing morning, and witnessed a most deplo- 
pro vered ith blood; ead fies eyciege 
co wi 
ae eee in their 
agony; houses shops 3 doors 
and windows battered in, immense holes in 
the walls from the shot and shells of the ships, 
rubbish and stones | in the streets, arti- 


i 











everything is quiet ; 
ve ne to their shattered shops 
are open, the dead bodies have -removed 
T visited thi beeaah aod eas Sousa geen 
visi an scene p 
there was of the most dreadful description. 
of alleen ce bee Actoowy 
egiance tO: : ry 
end our men and ie Assis are busy 
clearing away the rubbish and fo: the 


castle, and now, 


strongest enemy. An addition of 10,000 troo 
to the Turki “ 


DINNER AT A HONG MERCHANT’S 
: HOUSE. 

On dinner being announced, we were conducted 
to a circular table, and each of us prepared 
with a pair of i, Sng ergy: mounted 
with silver, a silver e, with the handle 
much curved, a small cup of soy, a saucer or 
stand for the bowls out of which we were to 
eat, and an elegant silver cup, richly gilt, 
with two handles, mounted on a stand of simi- 
lar material, and resembling in form an in- 
verted saucer. 

This cup was used for drinking suey-sung, 
the wine of the country, and did not contain 
more than the old-fashioned Chinese tea-cup; 
but, after drinking the health of one of the 
party,. it was usual to turn the inside of the 
cup towards him, to show that it was empty. 

The wine was presented to us boiling hot, 
and our cups replenished at every remove. 

In addition to the above, each European 
we supplied with a knife and fork, and some 


grated so fine, that it resembled red-coloured 
wool; some chips of dried salt fish and haza, 


like dice; pig's tongue; salt fish, torn into 
shreds like flax; legs of ducks, cured in tie 
same manner as hams; and a salad, composed 
of greens, onions, garlic, salt-fish, and egys, 
mixed up with tea-oil. 

These delicacies were cold, remaining on 
the table throughout the entertainment, and 
were paid uncommon attention to by the Chi- 
nese, at every opportunity afforded them by 
the removal of the bowls. ; 

The dinner. commenced with a large bowl 
of bird’s nest soup,” from which each person 
helped himself. 

* For an engraving and descsiption of tle rests which 


Constitute this favourite Chinese dish, see cur, iast 
mtumber of the Mirror, p. 329. 


: tie cies the pamkc ree . ns, stewed 
veal.and mushrooms, and a variety:of 


other dishes; lastly, a bowl of rice, as 
vy le «yp “ co 





WONDERFUL CLOCKS, 


Two very extraordinary.clocks were, sone 
time since, presented by the East India Com- 
pany to the Emperor of China, being entirely 
manufactured by English artists. . They were 
in the form of chariots, each of which con- 
tained a lady seated, leaning her right hand 
on a of the chariot, under which was a 
clock little larger than a shilling, that struck, 
repeated, and went for eight days without re- 

uiring to be wound up. A bird was on the 
‘lady’s finger, finely modelled, and set with 
diamonds and rubies, with its wings expanded 
as if to fly, and which was made to fititter for 
# considerable time on touching a diamond 
button. The body of this curious bird, in 
which were the wheels that animated it, was 
less than the sixteenth part of an inch. In 
the lady’s left hand was a golden tube, with 
@ small round box on the top, to which was 
fixed a circular ornament set in diamonds, 
which went round iti three hours. A double 
umbrella was over the lady’s head, supported 
by a small fluted pillar, and under which was 
a bell that struck the hour, though apparently 
unconnected with the clock; and at the lady’s 
feet was a golden dog, before which were two 
birds, set with precious stones, and apparently 
flying away with the chariot, which, from ano- 
ther secret motion, is contrived to run in any 
direction, while a boy appears to push it for- 
ward. There were also flowers, ornaments, 
and a flying dragon, all set with precious 
stones, or formed of them, and the rest was 
made of gold most curiously executed, and 
presenting a wonderful specimen of ingenuity 


and talent. as 
LTD 
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HERMIONE PURPLE. 


A PRErty correct conception may be acquired 
of the value of this imperial-tinted cloth for- 
merly, from the circumstance that when Alex- 
ander took possession of the city of Susa, and 
of its‘enormous treasures, among other things 
there were found five thousand quintals of 
Hermione purple, the finest in the world, 
which had been treasured up there during the 
space of 190 years; notwithstanding which, 
its beauty and lustre was by no means dimi: 

ished. Some idea may be formed of the 
prodigious value of this store, from the fact 
that this purple was sold at the rate of 100 
etowns & pound, and the quintal is a hundred- 
weight of Paris. 
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GOFF’S OAK. 





The Monarch Gak, the Patriarch of the Trees, 
Shoots rising up, and spreads by slow degrees ; 
Three centuries he grows, an: three he stays, 

Supreme iu state ; and in three more decays. 
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Axsout five miles beyond Enfield, through 
Bull’s Cross, and about the same distance 
from .the Railroad Station, at Waltham, 
stands, on Cheshunt Common, Goff’s Oak ; 
a formidable rival, and, certainly, a survivor, 
of the far-famed Fairlop Oak, which, not 
many years since, was cut down in the 
Forest of Hainault.—A_ respectable public- 
house is now within a few s of the oak. 
Its predecessor was burnt down in 1814—a 
tablet over the porch recording this event— 


“J.C. 1814 J.C. 
The Original House 
was burnt down 
the 12th of September, 

1814.” 


The traditional history of this tree, in- 
scribed under a rude drawing of the oak at 
inn, is, that the oak was planted in the 
year 1066, by Sir Theodore Godfrey, or Goff, 
who came over with William the Conqueror ; 
and it is not improbable that some neighbour- 

lands, .called Cuffley, belonged to this 
person, at that time. 

The dimensions of the oak are very consi- 


F 


rally known, the drive to. the. spot. is truly 
delightful, and few would regret the time 
in its examination, especially in these 


TT "he 
days, when an accurate knowledge of the vail 
cient and true British oak may lead to. 
great improvement in the plantations, forests, 
and shipping of the United Kingdom... 

The following lines are from the :peniefa 
talented Correspondent :— aesod ile 


THE MONSTER OAK. ha 


T was rooted aud bound, in the marble ground “+ 
And my trunk grew bulky. aud free, 5. jc). aewe 
Through my branches strung, rushed the hurricang- 


song, ‘ 
Of the trampeter tempest’s glee; page 
The Zephyr’s young sigh, avd the Borean biast,::-° 2 
Fell alike on my giaut-made form ; 3 doum 
Though tost to and fio, by the sleet and the enow,.... 
Still I scoffed at the sun-stroke and storm. = * 


I should live, I methonght me, for aye ; 
But a scourging tem rau riot one day, ee 
Armed high with its perilous thunder— in 
The electric shell ou my vesture fell, i 
And clove my truuk asunder. j 
And now I lie ia the forest wide, Leds ft 
A wreck and blasted ;— ry 


Who years ago was the Ranger's pride, 
Ava he loved me while [ Tnsted. 

Bat now om [ utterly all HTS Fes 
Since strack by the lightning’s stroke i.) 1 | 
Save the hunter whe chances to hail.the apoty 5 ‘iv 

None thinks of the Monster Ouk. , rig searier 


F. Guacaionz, 
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_ ‘RETROSPECTIVE TRACINGS OF 
STERNE’S CELEBRATED JOURNEY. 


Calais. 
In January and March, 1825, appeared in tho 
* London Maghalae and Review, ” an admire- 


the warmest admiration of “ his’ genius, his 
wit, his os, his acute and masterly sketch- 
ing of -” Tt will be painful to me 
to be obliged to abbreviate, or to omit, any 
part of this delightful paper. I could have 
i ven my reader the whole of 
this fascinating tribute to Mr. Sterne’s me- 
mory. Iamsorry therefore to dispirit even aline 
of this interesting review, but must, however, 





of him, perhaps? ‘ Heard of him!’ ejacu- 
lated he, at the same time pulling off his fur 
cap; then adding, with a low bow, and a look 
of extraordinary complacency, ‘Sir, I have 
the honour to be grandson to the great man 
whom your illustrious countryman, Monsieur 
Sterne d’Yorick, has rendered so famous by 
his admirable Voyage Sentimental.’ ‘Then, 
Monsieur Dessin, I trust to your complais- 
ance for the information I require.’ 

“The Hotel Dessin retains but few vestiges 
of its ancient appearance. Here, too, the ac- 
cursed spirit of improvement has been at work: 
it is now merely one of the most comfortable 
inns in Europe. 

“I trembled whilst I listened to the accounts 
of the family. prosperity; for, at each stage of 

dizement, some trace or relic of my 
favourite was threatened with destruction. 
Monsieur Dessin perceived this,—‘ Ne craig- 
nez rien, Monsieur. No material changes 
have taken place since Monsieur Sterne’s 
visit (the hard-hearted Frenchman thought 
nothing of the Remise Door!); I will. even 
show you the very room he occupied !!!’ 

“ But now to ‘ the rery room,’ —Monsieur 
Dessin very politely led the way into the 
garden. ‘The room, Sir,’ said he, ‘is No. 31, 
and Monsieur Sterne d’ Yorick, being a stu- 
dious man, my grandfather selected that par- 
ticular apartment for him, on account of its 
quiet: on n’y entend que les oiseauz.’? On 
the outside of the door, is painted, in large 
characters, STERNE’S CHAMBER. A 

rtrait of Sterne—a fine impression of the 

mezzotinto after Sir Joshua—which oc- 
cupied a prominent place, conjured up images 
that instantly overpowered the faculty of 
vision, as applied to the unpoetical objects 
before me. I saw Yorick at dinner, upon a 
fricasseed chicken and a bottle of burgundy ; 
I saw him kick aside his portmanteau; I saw 
father Lorenzo enter that very door: I saw 
—Heavyen knows how much more I might have 
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seen if an unl qualm had not come over 
me. I must 3 doubt; I must needs be in- 
quisitive, and be hanged to me !—‘ Pray, Mon- 
sieur Dessin, is this apartment in nearly the 
same state as when Sterne was its tenant !’— 
*C’est absolument la méme chose, Monsieur.’— 
© And pray, Monsieur Dessin, what evidence 
have you to prove even that this was the 
ee. * The evidence is traditional: 

waiter who attended Monsieur Sterne 
@’Yorick died no longer than two or three 
years ago.’ ‘He must have been very old,’ 
said I doubtingly. ‘C'est égal, Monsieur.’ 
But Monsieur Dessin, perceiving that it was 
not altogether éga/ to me, said he could pro- 
duce one proof of the authenticity of Sterne's 
chamber, sufficient to set all do’ at rest— 
the date of the erection of the building was 
sculptured immediately beneath the window. 
The whole of the edifice being overgrown by 
@ prodigious vine, a man was sent up a ladder 
to cut away that part of it which concealed 
the important stone. ‘Ah! ha! nous voila!’ 
exclaimed Monsieur Dessin triumphantly. 
I looked, when lo! there appeared, in astound- 
ing numerals, the date 1770! 

“ This was a most unlucky discovery. Mine 
host, who expected nothing less than the un- 
conditional surrender to him of all my doubts, 
goon perceived (to use a play-house phrase) 
that there was a hitch in the scenery. ‘ Eh! 
bien, Monsieur?’—‘ Eh! bien, Monsieur 
Dessin, this particular part of your hotel was 
not ushered into its brick-and-mortar exist- 
until 1770 ; and Monsieur Sterne d’Yorick, 
as you are pleased to call him, was quietly 
lying in his grave in 1768!’ ‘ Sacristi! c’est 
bien mal-a-propos! but, Sir, do not imagine 
that I intended to deceive you—I am incapa- 
ble of such an act—I repeat nothing more 
than I have heard from others—that rascall 
waiter upon whose veracity I Gyo Pr 
assured Monsieur Dessin that I imputed no 
blame to him. ‘ Monsieur, ne me croyex 
pas charlatan ; je ne le suis pas, je vous le 
jure. You have decided that Sterne could 
not have occupied this room; and to convince 
you that I have no interest. in countenancing 
the error which has so long existed, do you 
give yourself the trouble to examine the house, 
and any other room you may please to select, 
shall, for the future, be Srenne’s CoamBER.’ ” 

I cannot refrain from lengthening the 
above, by an aa sae“ er eae 

ical account of France, jars, pul 

ished in 1816 :—* La plus belle 
ville est. la fameuse aubérge connue sous le 


essis, qui, aprés 

tion, Yont remise sur le 

pied brillant ot était avant la révolution. 

C’est un immense batiment, od se trouvent 
a 
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merite ier de cet hétel renommé dans 
toute l'Europe, ne détruit celui des autres 
auberges de Calais, dont plusieurs sont encore 
fort bonnes.” 

Montreuil. 


“ ¥ need scarcely remind my readers (I am 
quoting from the before quoted pleasing pa- 
per) that it was here Sterne hired La Fleur. 
Every inn in the place asserts a claim to the 
honour of having been the scene of that event. 
. « - - I will not drag my reader about with 
me to all the little inns in Montreuil, but take 
him at once to the Hotel de la Cour de 
France, which I pronounce to be that where 
Yorick and La Fleur became first acquainted. 
Every point of evidence is in its favour. The 
first aspect of this inn, is by no means invi- 
ting, though it must have been a house of very 
considerable pretensions half a century ago. 
But, to me, it appeared to possess more ele- 
vated claims to respect, than the most magni- 
ficent hotel in all France. It is not altoge- 
ther safe to rely on the grave assertion of the 
waiter, that Sterne honoured them with his 
express permission to insert in their cards of 
address, ‘ Sterne’s favourite house.’ But we 
have ‘proof more relative than this.’ The 
aubérge is tho oldest in the town—it was the 


-only one of any importance existing at the 


period of Yorick’s journey; and has been kept 
de pere en fils, (that is to say, in the same 
family) gg Pek tery from that time to this. 
It may happen that some of my readers, 
should they travel the same road, might think 
it worth their while to visit the undoubted 
scene of the ‘Tani pi 7 Mademoiselle 
Janatone, (the tandlor 3, old Varennes’, 
ughter,)’ and the first introduction of La 
Fleur ; 80, to them against mistake, I 
take leave to present them with the card of 





VARENNES, 

HOTEL DE LA COUR DE FRANCE, 
A Cote de la Poste aux Chevauz, 
MONTREUIL 
STERNE'S FAVOURITE HOUSE.’ 











In Mr. Davis’s Olio, are “ Notitia 

ing Sterne and his valet La Fleur.” From 
this, we find that La Fleur, after surmounting 
poverty and many difficulties, made his way 
to Montreuil, where he introduced himself 
to Varennes, who, fortunately, took a fancy 
to him, and promised to get him a master ; 
and as he deemed the best not better than La 
Fleur merited, he promised to recommend 
him to un Milord Anglois, and he intro- 
duced him to Sterne, ragged as a colt, but 
full of health and hilarity. 


Nampont. 
Mr. Davis observes, “that the dead ass 
was no invention, The mournor was as sim- 
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le and affecting as Sterne has related. 


ur recollected the circumstance i 
No one could have painted this but Mr. 
terne. 


than i 

ones.” In 1816, came out the “ Itineraire 

Descriptif” of De Villiers, and he thus men- 

tions it:—* Nam ne 
pti ies et de § om deux: 

parties; c’est — qu’on relate 

on y trouve une aubérge passable.”* 


Amiens, 
Was the scene of La Fleur's visit to the 


justly says:—“that in this journey, Sterne 
tells us more of the character of the French 
nation, in two small volumes, than all that 
modern travellers have done put together.” 


To be concluded in our nest.) . 


© What must Mr. Sterne, or millions of other persons 
have felt, if he or they had read the following ina 
nant — of OS ae on ar oe i 
surgeons having dissected a Bg dog -— 
bares saisissent ce chien, qui l’emporte si prodigi 
ment sur homme, en amitié; ils le clouent sur 
table; ils le ert oa vivant, pour le montrer 





veines q' u dans lui, tous 
mémes de sentiment qui sont dans toi.” 
fore this a/ 


eefrreds 


was nailed to the table, Mons. de 
taire observes, that this same dog might have 
tous les chemins, 
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cal 
qu'il aime, et qui lui temoigne sa jote, par la douceur 
de ses cris, par ses sauts, par ses caresses.” 
lowing commendable letter a in the Times of 
the 8th of August last, directed tu its editor — 
— following shameful pes “ came off,” as 
Fowe s seneeer oot jackson's grounds. 
Aan Irishman, of the uame of Burke, of some 
for another similar feat in riding two horses fi 
don to Hereford three or four 
horse to go twenty miles over twenty hardles 
hour. i i the 


an . animal 
and vineteen miles of the distance within the 
beat, scarcely able to move 
that a skilful Se 
night; the 
y traived for the work, but purchased 
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» Phenomena of Pature. 
,AVOIDANCE OF RAINS AND STORMS, 


As dir cannot move upwards without coming 
under diminished pressure, and as it must 
thus expand and grow cooler, and conse- 
quently form cloud, any cause which pro- 
duces .an oving column of air, whether 
that: cause be natural or artificial, will pro- 
duce rain, when the complement of the dew 
point is small, and the air calm below and 
above, and the upper part of the atmosphere 
of its ordinary temperature. 

Volcanoes, therefore, under favourable cir- 
cumstances, will produce rain—sea-breezes, 
which blow inwards every day towards the 
centre of islands, especially if these islands 
have in them high mountains, which will pre- 
vent any upper current of air from bending 
the up-moving current of air out of the per- 
pendicular, before it rises high enough to 
form cloud, such as Jamaica, will produce 
rain every day—great cities, where very much 
fuel is burnt, in countries where the comple- 
ment of the dew point is small, such as Man- 
chester and Liverpool, will frequently pro- 
duce rain—even battles, and accidental fires, 
if they occur under favourable circumstances, 
may sometimes be followed by rain. 

Let all these favourable circumstances be 
watched for in time of drought, (and they can 
only occur then,) and let the experiment be 
tried ; if it should be successful, the result 
would be highly beneficial to mankind. It 
might probably prevent the occurrence of 
those destructive tornadoes which produce 
such devastation in the United States ; for if 
rains should be produced at regular intervals, 
ef no great duration, the steam power in the 
air might thus be prevented from rising high 
enough to produce any storm of destructive 
character. 

Independently of its utility to the farmer, 
it would be highly useful to the mariner in 
the following way :—As the very time and 
place of the commencement of the rain would 
be known, it would be easy to find out in 
what direction from the place of beginning it 
moved along the surface of the earth, and also 
its velocity of motion, and the shape that it 
assumed from time to time in its progress. 

Now this knowledge is the principal thing 
wanting to enable the mariner, who has the 
power of locomotion, to direct his vessel, so 
when one of these great storms comes near 
him, as to use as much wind in the borders 
of the storm as will suit the purposes of navi- 
gation—for heaven undoubtedly makes the 
wind blow for his use, and not for his destruc- 
tion, provided he becomes acquainted with the 
laws to which it is subject. From the pre- 
ceding principles, he will be able to know in 
what direction a ¢ storm is raging when 
it is yet several hundred miles from him, for 
the direction of the-wind alone points it out, 
If, however, the storm should be of such 


great length, moving side foremost, as to pre- 
clude the possibility of avoiding it, he will at 
least be enabled to know in what direction to 
steer his ship, so as to get out of the storm as 
soon as possible. For example, if it shall be 
found that storms between the United States 
and Europe always move towards the pe 
then it will manifestly be improper to scu 
with the wind in the latter part of the gale, 
when the wind is blowing from the westward, 
because this would be to keep in the storm as 
long as possible. = 

e sailor also will be able to know when 
he is out of danger; for whon a great storm 
has passed off to the east in middle and high 
latitudes, and to the north in low latitudes, 
on the north of the equator, he will know that 
it never returns ; and therefore he will not be 
afraid to spread his sails to the wind, before 
the calm of the annulus comes upon him. 

The mariner will finally be able, by ob- 
serving storm clouds on their approach, to 
ascertain the direction in which storms move; 
for these storm clouds frequently exhibit them- 
selves above the horizon in the form of an 
arch ; and if the highest part of the arch ap- 
proaches towards the zenith, thenis the storm 
coming from the point where the arch first 
appeared. 

FEAT OF SOME SPIDERS. 

Rotanp Lyman, of this city, jeweller, recently 
left a gold ring, with a piece of paper, for a 
label, lying within it, upon his watch-bench. 
The next morning he found that a large black 
spider, from the ceiling, over head, had at- 
tached his web to the paper, and raised it, 
and the ring, one inch. In the course of the 
week he raised it eight inches. He was. then 
driven away by a small brown spider. Ano- 
ther black one afterwards attached his web 
to it, and in three days raised it to the height 
of fourteen inches from the table, when, by 
some means, the web was broken. The 
weight of the paper and ring was twelve 
grains.—Lowell Courier. 


ANCIENT ALMANACS. 
Tue earliest almanac that was ever published 
in Europe was by John Muller, in 1474, who 
was at that time a learned professor of Ko- 
nigsberg, and whose assumed name was Re- 
giomontanus, of Monteregius. This publica- 
tion was nearly in the same form as they now 
appear. The first that was published in Eng- 
land is usually represented to have been in 
1577; but, from the perfect manner in which 
it is compiled, there is reason to think that 
some had been published previously. In 1546, 
appeared “ Prosnostycacion and Almanacs of 
two Shepherdes, necessarye for all House- 
holders;” but this is not an almanac in the 
sense of the term as now used. The number 
published in this country in the present day 
is enormous, of all kinds, prices, and sizes, 
from miniature almanacs of the lowest value, 
to thick volumes, sold for many shillings. ~~’ 
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QUICKSILVER MINES OF ALMADEN. ' 
(From the Polytechnic Journal.) 


TueEsE mines belong to the Spanish crown, 
and a few years ago were considered the best, 
if not the only security, which the Madrid go- 
vernment could offer to Messrs. Rothschilds 
for advances of money, to whom their pro- 
duce, to a certain extent, is at present mort- 
. They are situated in the province of 
Mancha, near the confines of Estremadura 
and Cordova. The town, called Sisapona 
Cetobrix by the Romans, and Almaden by 
the Arabs, is built on a hill rising gently be- 
tween two mountain ridges, evidently ramifi- 
cations of the Sierra Morena, which com- 
mences near the eastern confines of La Man- 
cha. The town contains a population of 
about 7,000 souls, including the garrison and 
six adjoining villages, and is administered 
under a military regime. There is also a 
director of the mines, presiding over a sepa- 
rate department. The only remarkable edi- 
fices in the place are the hospital and a prison 
for convicts. 

The hill on which the mines are situated is 
chiefly composed of sandstone, and on its 
summit rises a crest of naked rocks, streaked 
with cinnabar,* indications which unques- 
tionably led to the discovery of the mineral 
wealth concealed below. The direction of the 
hill is from north-east to south-west, and its 
elevation about 125 feet. Two veins, from 
two to fourteen feet wide, and varying in rich- 
ness, cross it in a vertical manner. These 
veins meet near the most convex part of the 
hill, when they expand into a bed, equal to 
100 feet wide, constituting the prodigious 
mass of ore known by the name of E/ Rosario 
(The Rosary,) the discovery of which was at 
the. time deemed so miraculous, that it was 
attributed to the special intervention of the 
Virgin, and of course dedicated to her. These 
two veins are the only ones worked at Alma- 
den, and they have pa thes been dug to such 
a depth, that the drainage has become the 
heaviest item in the expense; the applica- 
tion of steam would, however, materially re- 
duce it. 

Hitherto the labouring department has been 
carried on by presidarios, or convicts, each 
of whom costs the government at the rate of 
png rials, or two shillings per day ; whereas 

the peasants would perform the same drudgery 
for less, and besides do double the ae 
This appropriation of men condemned by the 
laws of their country, gives a valuable mining 
district the character of a penal settlement, 
more abhorred than the dungeons of Ceuta, or 
the galley stations of the old regime. These 
forzados, or convicts, are persons of the 
lowest order, chiefly smugglers, bandits, or 


® This is of a beautiful red colour, and, when pounded 
and finely sifted, is made iuto vermilioo, 
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murderers, who would mec have arn 


employed as galley-slaves;: or, chaiged two 
and two, compelled to bo pe out a miserable 
existence in the dock-yards. 

Although these mines appear to have’ — 
primarily known to the the » first’ 
active working of them was: commenced:by:: 
the Brothers Fuggers; Germans, ‘and ‘called’ 
in Spain Fucares, who in their un 
gained so large a fortune, that it gave rise in’ 
Spain to the proverbial expression, “Ser rico: 
como un Fucar,” “As rich asa Fugger,” 
and which occurs in Don Quixote. During: 
the administration of the Messrs. Fuggers it: 
was, that ai ren government learned — 
value of the en Hill; and at the ex; 
ration of their lease, the mines devolved to 
crown. This lease expired in 1645. 

The mineral wealth of this interesting ‘hill 
was not, however, scientifically explored till 
towards the middle of last century. In — 
Mr. William Bowles, an 
a naturalist of some eminence, ree Spee ac- 
quainted at Paris with D. Antonio Ulloa, the. 
distinguished navigator, and author of the 
well-known work of travels. Bowles was re- 
commended by him to the Spanish ministry, 
and commissioned to make excursions into the 
interior, to survey the mines, and improve the 
working. From the period of Bowles’ visit, 
the works were conducted on a better principle. 

The quicksilver is collected in oblong 
troughs, built up with masonry, but the 
weight more than once has ‘been so great as 
to burst the inclosure, when the metal was 
seen coursing down the hill in streamlets and: 
globules. In this manner quantities have 
been lost beyond the power of redemption. 
Formerly, quicksilver, like wine, was packed 
in goatskins; but this method, more particu- 
larly when intended for shipment, was found 
unsafe, At present it is — into thin reer 
bottles, in shape resembling an imperial quart. 
bottle, only larger, with half the neck cut off. 
To these bottles, each of which, filled, weighs 
about 75lbs. nett, there is no handle, which 
renders the dead weight extremely inconve- 
nient. The mouth is secured with a screw, 
fitted in like the stopper of a decanter, except- 
ing that the top tapers to a fine edge, so as to 
enter a hand-vice, by means of which a pur- 
— is obtained to force the screw when it is 

, or has been wound too tight. These: 
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The uses of quicksilver in England are too 
generally known to require any specific env- 
meration in. this place. Formerly, manufac- 


turing chemists, and the makers of locking- 
were the 





en ene vention of dry-rot 
in timber, a result obtained bya nation of 
mercury, of whieh Kyan’s Anti-Dry-Rot Com- 
pany alone take as many as fifty-two tons, or 
104,0001bs. annually, with every prospect of 
an increase. 

The contracts with the Spanish government 
for the exclusive sale of the Almaden quick- 
silver had, for some time, been held by Bor- 
deaux houses; but, during the late fluctua- 


tions in the Madrid ministry, it was natural y 


to expect that competitors would enter the 
lists. Accordingly, under the Toreno admi- 
nistration, and at a moment when the pres- 
sure On the ‘treasury was severely felt, notice 
‘was that tenders for a new contract 
would be received, and the preference fell to 
the lot of Méssrs. Rothschild. 

Mesars. Rothschild, in this affair, in order 
to cover their advances, eventually became 
the archasers of 30,000 bottles of Almaden 
quicksilver, as aon memes Syne at fifty- 
two dollars per bottle, which, at the exchange 
of thirty-nine would make 253,5002. 
sterling. Ad to this sum for charges 
and agencies on the spot, -_— 1,9072. eaiina. 
the prime cost appears to have been about 
255,4072. sterling; whereas the quantity con- 
tracted for and sold in England, even as low 
as 2s. 9d: per Ib., must. have realized as much 
as 309,375/. sterling; from which sum, de- 
ducting largely for charges and discount, say 
14,3847. sterling, the: nett cannot 
have been less than 294,991/. sterling ; thus 
leaving a profit of 39,584/. sterling, on what 
may be called one year’s produce of the 
Almaden mines. 


Z/OLIAN HARPINGS. 
AFTER @ pause fairy harp is often heard 
beginning with a low and solemn note, like 
the bass of distant music in the sky; the sound 
then swells as if approaching, and other tones 
break forth, aging with the first, and with 
each other. In the combined and varying 
strain, sometimes one clear note predominates, 
and sometime another, as if single musicians 
alternately led the band ; and the concert 
often seems to approach, and again to recede, 
until with the unequal breeze it dies away, 
and all is hushed again. It is no wonder that 
the ancients, who understood not the nature 
of air, nor, consequently, of simple sound, 
should have deemed the music of the Zolian 


strain of invisible beings from above, descended 
in the stillness of:evening or night to com- 
mune with men in a heavenly language of 
soul, intelligible to both. 
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Pew Books. 


Jest and Earnest. (Cunningham, 1840.) 


[“ Jest and Earnest ” is a book, kind reader, 
emp belongs to the school of Heraclitus, as 

well as Democritus; which will be lemon as 
well as sugar in thy apse Be and make thy 
right eye weep, while thy left smileth. 

e authors chief forte consists in his satiri- 
cism on Reet follies ~ the Saga 4 Bey much 
instructive tis to him, 
who is a ‘watcher upon the vicissitudes tf hu- 
man life; for that “ warp and woof,” made up 
of human actions and passions, which, to com- 


mon ken — entan ae and gloomy as b 
ve, to the calm an lo ic afew is 
fee asa web, sable in for the Tost 


et not without pot and golden interthread- 
ings, which manifest the p of a 
and kind Providence, intent on ot m3 thee 7 
beldame world from utter wrec Here 
was a fine moral to be drawn, but our author 
has not drawn it. 





Nevertheless, the gay incidents or — 
casualties which chequer this 
pathetically, as, also, humourously, struek “off 


in the book before us. Well-conesived and in 
keeping with the work, the frontispiece displays 
on one side, the grave - _——- ne: ” and, 
on the other, the “ merry "with his 
abundant broad b amennete. * daladinoe 
deserves much p' 

The ety OF th the book will be best set 
forth by sample, and none can crown the author 
with happier effect than:— 


FIVE MINUTES. ] 

I was sitting in Kensington Gardens on a 
calm and beautiful summer evening. A clock 
at some distance struck eight; and I took out 
my watch to see if they agreed. They did so 
to a second. Unconsciously I fell intoa ov, 
reverie, induced by the stillness of all arou 
and, on awaking from it, found that I had 
still my watch in the same agen T glanced 
at it, and found that it was mi- 
nutes past eight! so that I had ly. me- 
ditated away five minutes, without being at 
all aware of the lapse of time. This circum- 
stance brought me to speculate how this’ Five 
Minutes, which had passed so unconsciously 
with me, had passed with others. 

Let imagination assist us-to pencil down 
some of the effects of this Five. Minutes. 

A girl is watching beside her dying sister. 
A little French clock on the mantel-piece 
strikes eight, and, as the sound faintly reaches 
her ear, the gaze of the sufferer is directed 
with a melancholy expression towards the 

ot, as if conscious that she has heard it for 
the last time. Her sister marks the action, 
and turns away to conceal her emotion. In 

a little while she bends once more over the 
invalid—she is dead! ‘The hands of the clock 
denote that it is Five Minutes past eight. » 
Jack Easy, as-he hears the hour strike, 
says, “ Faith, I must go and dress:for ‘this 
evening.” He then stretches himself..luxn- 
riantly — yawns slowly——and: utters: these 
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words, * Gad—itis a to-day!” 
These several operations him exactly 
Five Minutes to perform. 

It_ is eight: o’clock. when 3 youth, whose 
uncle has bequeathed him six tho: a-year, 
takes.a dice-box into his hands for. the first 
time. . He throws, and wins, and, in the space 
of five minutes has secured a large sum. 
How fortunate, and yet the chances are that, 
eventually, he will pay at the rate of one hun- 
dred pounds a moment for that fortunate 
Five Minutes. 

Two friends, who have known each other 
from boyhood, mot this evening, at eight 
o’clock, to decide a foolish quarrel, which 
arose from a hasty word. They arrive punc- 
i es are settled—fire—an 
one mortally wounded. His opponent 
runs to him—every feeling of enmity is va- 
nished—he calls upon him to look up, but in 
vain! How gladly would he give twenty 
onan from his future life to recall that Five 


nutes. 
hastening along, and, as he 

hears eight strike, ‘he increases his pace; for 
it is the hour he has appointed to meet his 
lawyer on important business. His only son 
has offended him to the last degree, by pri- 
marrying a penniless cousin who had 


to that Land of 

e. had appointed to 
meet a man at the Salopian coffec-house, to 
pa oy the sale of a small property, in 
order to fit him out. The appointed hour— 
i mnds forth from the steeple of St. 
in’s, and Tom arrives punctually at the 
house. His friend has not yet come; 

and, whilst waiting, he takes up the Morning 
Chronicle. Suddenly he changes colour and 
trembles—his eyes are rivetted to one adver- 
tisement—* Next of kin—Thomas Dennison 
—lear something to his advantage.” Perdi- 
tion seize Australia! England for ever. The 
“ man about town ” is a poor devil no longer; 
and Five Minutes bestowed on a newspaper 
has wrought the change. 
A tall and handsome man is standing be- 
neath. a window which is et cromgatiy 


white handk 

roses at the window. Ina moment he is in 
the chamber, a beautiful and weep- 
ing girl. She is irresolute, and the name of 
her father escapes.her lips. Her lover is 
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frantic at the delay—he vows—he reminds 
her of her promise—he has prevailed. Five 
Minutes have sealed her happiness or misery 


for life. 

Is all this mere or did some- 
thing like what I have related occur, whilst: I 
was sitting absorbed in my 





RIGHTS AND PRIVILEGES OF THE 
PRINCESS ROYAL. 


Ki of peculiarl b: the 
are of course ly y. 
: lowe, Ton, by the etate 30h Edward TLL, 


to compass or conspire the death of the former, 
or to violate the chastity. of either of the 
latter, are as much high treason 
apite the death Ie King, or violate. the 
ity of the Queen. And this upon 
the principle which follows: because the 
Prince of Wales is next in succession to 
the crown, and to violate his wife taint 
the blood royal with bastardy; and the eldest 
daughter is also alone inheritable to the crown 
on the failure of issue 
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might levy an aid for marrying his 
daughter, and her only.—Blackstene. 


our military tenures were in force, the King 





EARTHQUAKE. 


A CORRESPONDENT informs us, that a shock of 
an earthquake was felt at. Portstewart, last 
Tuesday morning, between the hours of three 
and four o’clock. It was perceived by a num- 
ber of families, the beds and windows vibrated 
pi ge least. twenty seconds, and bs sound as 
of heavy waggons passing over 

was heard. Many who were startled from 
their slumbers, jumped out of bed, astonished 
by the phenomenon, and apprehensive for 
their safety. Some thought the shaking of 
their houses might be occasioned by the set- 
ting in of a storm; others that it arose from 
the firing of guns at sea; but, on looking out 
of the windows the sea was calm, and mr 8 


influence of the earthquake was likewise felt. 
at Coleraine and different parts of the coast, 
extending from Macgilligani.to the: Giant's: 
Causeway. 
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Derry paper. 


















Che Gatherer. 


«For s woman to loko knowledge grace, 
accomplishments, only as baits with which 
in tga, hse, aid mo with dia 
e 
oor or flinging seeptres at at traits, 
Largest Volcano in the World.—Kiruca, 
a burning mountain in Owyhee, one of the 
Sandwich Islands, has a crater of more than 
nine miles in circumference, and lately threw 
forth a lake of liquid lava, wn mile long by 


half a mile broad; intense heat, and 
glowing with extreme bri y-—Communi- 
cation to the Geographical Soviely. 


‘ English: andAmerican Rivers. —~By J. 
Smith, ers authors of the Rejected Ad- 


dresses. 
fo Ee divers are all males— 
. Father Thames ; 
“rar in Columbia sails, 
unis them ma ‘mselles or dames. 


such a situation, was. as dull ‘as:a hammer. 
“: Because,” added the lady, with a v mo- 
dest look at the ‘picture at‘the other end of 
SE REN * bochaw ween’ on 
it. 

Penny Frish- Zoological Gardens .— The 
Gardens of the Zoological Society of Ireland, 
Pheonix Park, have been thrown open to the 
public, on Sundays, after church, until May Ist 
at a charge, it is said, of one penny. 

PP mn mcrae Arete me ‘your pre- 

wah weal when you marry; your 
peri and damso ms, and Yellies, and what 
not, for you won’t want them no'more. No- 
thing ever tastes sweet arter lips. 0, dear! 
One ‘smack o’ ‘them is worth——. Do get 
along, said: Miss Hetty, &c.; &c. 

M. Munck has latel: A riage amo 
other works at Cairo, aim Fs eae 
gigantic commentary on the 1 bible, as old Py 
the tenth century. 

The absence of sea-birds forms a singular 
trait in ayer orf ne the Indian Ry ae 
gearcely a thing appeared in t 
aky above, ing sea below, betwixt Bombay 

the Indus.—Kennedy’s Travels. 


Wordsworth, the ae we the week .be- 
fore last, a narrow escape, from the mai]-corch 
in contact with his gig; fortunately, 
precipitated 


sue fh i bate remained 297 — 
Mary years 
ne chemee teinn ae manne i 
cast in the year 1542; was was weighed lately, 
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143, Strend, Ay 4 


* Courage and Modesty are both manifested 
by: the same colour. 

The Winters of Pekin are like those of 
Tobolsk, and.even on the great Chusan island, 
in the latitude of Madeira, the hills of mode. 
rate elevation are covered with snow during 
go wedi in barbony; while’ the Rolds org 

rMony ; je the fields are 
eal covered with ‘lots, the tall hedges divi- 
ding them ‘put forth their new léaves, and the 
crops Of peas and beans ‘wages in the gar: 
dens on the sea side. _ 

Instinct, —Instinct is Balaam’ () 2% the 
knew the angel before its rider did. - It is 
great standing miracle of nature. 

Mozart.—Before. he was pours 
old, he had-written fagues in all the old church 
modes, ie of which ting Br aay ingeniously 
composed in the Mixo-Ly: mode, is pre- 
served in the library of yank, at Vienna, 

Meteor.—On, the 13th. of May, .1840, a 
meteor larger than th > aah cease 
Albany; Boston, elgg sang Rhode: Island; 
there was a brilliant train left behind some 
pn after its explosion, <-SUtinen' 's Jour 
nal. 

Employment Sor Convicts It is said that 
there are eight millions:of acres in’ England; 
and ‘in Ireland, five millions,‘ of :unreclaimed 
land, ‘all ‘of. which might be improved and 
made productive; why should = the able- 
bodied convict population be employed in cul- 
tivating these barren wastes, making roads, 
erecting buildings, and otherwise reducing 
themto the ‘service of *man?: To cultivate 
such dand by free labour would be unprofit- 
able, bat apply convict labour, and the — 
wouldbe very different: 


News from Beyrout, Tyre, and Sidon, — 
Each Bey from Bey-rout hs absconded fast 
First kept“at* bey.” then put to ‘ route’ at Inet ; 
Despatches came from’ Tyre, good news to tell, 
Sone readers think these ‘ gv-to tira’ as wails 
While ancivut Sidon, beaten in the row, , , 
Proves that * true Sidon,’ is ¢ ve side on" now. 
Morning Chronicle. 


Painted Glass Window.—The Dean. and’ 
of Westminster have determined on 
decorating the ld window in the north’ 
transept with a ce subject. Many of 
the parishioners of James, Westminster, 
are also desirous of decorating the oriel win. 
dow of their chuteh with a painted history, — 
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